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The Christian Register 


Season’s Largest Attendance for 


Alliance Week at Shoals 


Rich, varied programme—Service for newcomers—The song contest 
ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


Istes or SHOALS, N.H. August 3. 


O THE Women’s Alliance it has been 

given to bring this year’s series of 
Unitarian conferences at the Isles of 
Shoals to a conclusion as fitting as it has 
been successful. Following the conferences 
of the Y. P. R. U., the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, and the General Conference, it has 
remained for General Alliance Week to 
erown the series by bringing together the 
largest number of delegates who have as- 
sembled here this summer. When, last 
Saturday evening, the visitors met for 
their first gathering, every room in every 
hotel and cottage was not only occupied 
but filled to overflowing. Not a single ad- 
ditional person could have been squeezed 
in anywhere. 

The representation, moreover, has been 
widely scattered, to an unusual degree; 
for no less than 222 Alliance members 
have been in attendance, coming from one 
hundred eleven Alliance branches in the 
United States and Canada. Of these, al- 
though most, of course, have come from 
New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, five women have come from Cali- 
fornia, while the Rocky Mountain Region, 
the South, and the Middle West have like- 
wise sent delegates. The speakers, also, 
revealed an equally wide range of selec- 
tion. Without exception, their contribu- 
tions have been thoroughly worth while, 
each adding its bit to the carrying out of 
a programme whose successive parts have 
borne convincing witness to the wisdom .and 
eatholic interests of its makers. Members 
of the committee in charge were Mrs. B. N. 
Bump of Syracuse, N.Y.; Mrs. D. E. Carr 
of Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. L. C. Mourey of 
‘Rutherford, N.J.; Mrs. T. G. Rees of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass.; Miss Mary F. Gill of 
Milton, Mass., and Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes 
of Keene, N.H., the chairman. 

Opening Saturday evening with a lecture 
in Elliott Hall, followed by the always 
impressive candlelight service beloved of 
all Shoalers, the meetings continued on 
Sunday morning with a Communion ser- 
vice in the Chapel, conducted by Rev. 
Laurance R. Plank, of Rochester, N.Y., 
the chaplain for the entire week. Then 
followed a service at which Mr. Plank 
preached. In the evening, Miss Helen 
Nicholay of Washington, D.C., daughter 
of one of Lincoln’s private secretaries, 
gave a most interesting lecture on “Lincoln 
Likenesses,” illustrated by a large number 
of slides taken from portraits, daguerreo- 
types, cartoons, photographs, and sculp- 
tures of the Great Emancipator. On 
Monday, the Conference got into the stride 
that carried it successfully through the 
remainder of the week. Fach day began 
with a chapel service, with sermon, in 
charge of Mr. Plank. Then followed a 
lecture in Elliott Hall, a conference on 
questions of particular interest to Alliance 
members, opened by various leaders and 
followed by a general discussion, and, each 
evening except Thursday, a lecture on 


some topic of general interest. The after- 
noons were left free for recreation and 
those more personal contacts which con- 
stitute one of the most valuable and de- 
lightful features of these occasions. The 
day closed with the usual few moments 
of quiet worship in the little candle-lit 
chapel on the hill. 

Part of each afternoon was utilized for 
the meetings of various central committees 
of the General Alliance—International 
Work, Friendly Links, Junior Work, Post 
Office Mission, Social Service, Evening 
Alliance, Religious Education, Presidents, 
and Cheerful Letter. All committee meet- 
ings were arranged at the request of dele- 
gates eager to make the most of their 
opportunities. There was also an informal 
meeting of board members, the object of 
which was to bring together women com- 
ing froma distance and those es Boston, 
Mass., and vicinity. ’ 

A featute of the week altogether novel 
were the exercises arranged by Mrs. 
Hawes for greeting newcomers, which were 
held on Monday afternoon on the green in 
front of the “Oceanic.” Other sources of 
pleasure have been a sightseeing tour of 
Star Island, led by Rey. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, and a bridge party by which $50 
was raised for the fund the income of 
which is used for the upkeep of Star Is- 
land. Then, too, each evening there has 
been a variety of amusing stunts, arranged 
by sundry groups for the entertainment of 
all the visitors. 

The motto of this Conference has been, 
“Forward Through the Ages”; and, most 
appropriately, the several morning sessions 
have been devoted to the consideration of 
different aspects of the relationship which 
should exist between Alliances and the 
young people of the churches. These 
topics have included mothers’ meetings, 
discussed by Mrs. Graham P. Spencer of 
Newton Center, Mass. ; the cradle roll, Mrs. 
Charles Mundo, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; the kinder- 
garten class, Miss Edith L. Jones, Boston, 
Mass.; the church school, Miss Frances 
Wood, Detroit, Mich.; the junior church, 
Mrs. Malcolm Campbell, Milton, Mass.; 
the Junior Alliance, Miss Sarah Jewett, 
Boston; Lend a Hand Clubs, Mrs. F. 
Hunter, Boston; the Y. P. R. U., Miss Ruth 
Twiss ; Girl Scouts, Miss Eliza Gee, Keene, 
N.H.; Christian Endeavor, Mrs. O. B. 
Graichen, Clinton, Mass. ; Epworth League, 
Mrs. B. N. Bump, Syracuse, N.Y¥.; the 
Girls Friendly Society, Miss H. B. Chapin, 


Los Angeles, Calif. ; five per cent. increase, 


Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; and the Evening Alliance, Mrs. 
William B. Donnell, New York City. At 
each of these conferences, some officer of 
the General Alliance or prominent Alliance 
worker has presided. The discussions have 
been both practical and illuminating. The 
candlelight services have been led by Miss 
Louise Brown of Boston; Miss Gill of 
Milton, Mass.; Mrs. Bump of Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Mrs. Mourey of Rutherford, N.J.; 
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Miss Furness of Cincinnati, Ontos Mrs. 


Burleson of Hollywood, Calif., and Mrs. 
Hawes. 

To the morning chapel services,’ Rey. 
Laurance R. Plank brought rare gifts of 


[Avausr ao 


ia 
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spiritual insight and sincere human sym- © 


pathy. 

Of the morning fechas: two were given 
by Rey. Leon R. Land of New York City, 
on the Bronx Free Fellowship, a new ad- 
venture in the field of organized religion, 
6f which he is the leader. 

Everybody knows: Rev. Miles Hanson 
and what to expect when he speaks. 
three morning lectures on “The Preaching 
Mission” were altogether enlightening and 
nobly refreshing. Speaking simply, with 
a sort of glorified common sense, he pushed 
back horizons on every hand and drove his 
points home. - To prove the vital need of 
preaching missions in modern life, he 
began with a searching analysis of existing 
social and personal weaknesses in present- 
day civilization, as they appear in the 
State, the city, the home, and in the per- 
sonal life. He emphasized the imperative 
need for a spiritual religion, at once Ta- 
tional and compelling. 

The lectures presented each evening 
have covered a wide range. Rey. Oscar 
B. Hawes of Keene, N.H., dealt with the 
life and working faith of Luther Burbank 
in a most interesting manner. Rey. John 
N. Mark of Arlington, Mass., described 
Robert Burns, the man and his message, 
as only a Scotchman can, reading from 


many of the poet’s letters and verses. 
Rey. Elizabeth Padgham of Syracuse, 
N.Y., gave an altogether delightful ex- 


position of child psychology, as illustrated 
by A. A. Milne’s inimitable “Christopher 
Robin,” reading many of the poems with 
rare charm. Rev. A. R. Hussey, literary 
editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER, re- 
counted his visits to various shrines con- 
nected with literature in France and 
Great Britain, notably those  associ- 
ated with Maeterlinck, Victor Hugo, Jane 
Austen, Thackeray, Keats, Carlyle, the 
Brontés, and Sir Walter Scott. A fitting 
conclusion of the entire series was reached 
when Dr. Charles H. Park of Boston gave 
an illustrated lecture on “Clipper Ships,” 
which proved genuinely delightful. j 

One feature of the conference which 
deserves especial. mention was the contest 
of songs about the Isles of Shoals. A 
number of poems were entered, and were 
sung at the close of one of the evening 
meetings. The prize was awarded to Mrs. 
Flora Martin Hall of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
whose hymn was sung to the tune of St. 
Leonard. 

On Thursday evening, the annual ban- 
quet, a festive occasion fragrant with the 
spirit of the Shoals, was presided over 
by Mrs. Carr, who, gracefully and wittily, 
presented the speakers: Mr. Rutledge, Mr. 
Hanson, “Uncle Oscar” Laighton, Mrs. Bur- 


leson, Miss Twiss, Mr. Plank, Mr. Weth-— 


erell, and Mrs. Rees. The words of Mrs. 
Rees, tender, witty, and wise, admirably ex: 
pressed that spirit of obligation and sin- 
cere consecration, the kindling of which 
is the basic purpose of these 


and their primary excuse for being. — 


Thus, fittingly, Mrs. Rees poet be 
climax a week of 


inspirational richness. ; 


His 


' fathers, 
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Liberalism Teaches That Man Conquers 


Ideas are the world’s most powerful things 


NOTED LECTURER recently re- 
marked, in an address before a 
Jacksonville, Fla., audience, that most 
people got their politics from their grand- 
and their religion from their 


| -grandmothers, which is only another way 


struggled and won 


of saying that with most of us our reli- 
gion has been inherited and not acquired. 
And further, where this has not been the 
case, our religion has been contracted by 
eontagion through exposure to the influ- 
ence of our home, or the community in 
which we were born and reared, and not 
acquired by careful investigation or in- 
telligent research. 
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My own case is no exception. I was 
not always a religious liberal. I cannot 
say—to paraphrase a statement of the 
Apostle Paul—that I was born religiously 
free, but must confess that my freedom 
has been secured at a great cost, through 
study and investigation, as well as 
through mental and spiritual struggle 
and anguish. Nevertheless, at last I be- 
came a religious liberal. 

I shall not, however, burden you with 
the details of the process, covering many 
years of reading and study, which, at last, 
brought me that mental and spiritual 
peace and calm that becomes a part of 
the mental possession of all who have 
some battle for 
freedom. 

In the first place, I am a religious lib- 
eral because of the intellectual freedom 
and mental self-determination that such 
a religious affiliation brings to one. 

In liberal churches each one does his 
or her own thinking and believing. Hach 
has the utmost freedom of mind in all 
religious matters, and grants the same 
freedom to others, both in and out of his 
‘or her own fellowship. No creeds, no 
theological dogmas, nor statements of 
belief are required as a test for member- 
ship in liberal churches. 

A covenant, not demanded but often 
voluntarily entered into, though never by 
all, is that “in the love of truth and the 
spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship 
of God and the service of man.” 

Hence it is that, in free churches, the 
minister has complete freedom to speak 
‘the truth as God gives him to see it, and 
the congregation is free to use its own 
judgment in accepting or rejecting any or 


all of any given sermon delivered by its 


minister as it appeals to, or fails to ap- 


when their time has come . 


JAMES C. COLEMAN - 


peal to, its sanest judgment and _ best 
reason. No one, therefore, is forced to 
believe or accept that which, to his judg- 
ment, does not seem reasonable or good. 

So you see that the liberal churches 
and the liberal religion is based, not on 
fixed or required beliefs of any kind, but 
rather upon a certain attitude of mind 
and a peculiar approach to religion and 
life. 

That brings us to the second reason 
why I am a religious liberal; namely, be- 
cause I believe in the attitude expressed 
in the open mind, and the desire that 
every normal human being has for fellow- 
ship with all others who are like-minded 
with him in their general attitudes. 

It is common knowledge that those who 
find their thinking and mental attitudes 
out of harmony with that of their fellows 
feel isolated and lonely. They are often 
depressed by this isolation until they 
learn that thousands of others feel and 
think as they do in religious matters. 
This is not only a revelation to them; it 
is a great belief and joy. 

There are to-day in America many open- 
minded folk who have become emanci- 
pated from creeds and dogmas and preju- 
dices, and whose sole aim is to discover 
and embrace the truth, wherever it may 
be found ; and their tribe is greatly on the 
increase. 


CN 


Jesus said, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free.” But 
I fear sometimes that Professor Huxley 
more nearly sensed the true situation 
when he said, “Ye shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you mad.” So 
I repeat, I am a religious liberal because 
of the attitude of open-mindedness reli- 
gious liberals have, which I feel is in 
keeping with the spirit of Jesus; and for 
the further reason that like-minded folk 
love to fellowship together for their 
mutual encouragement and enlightenment. 
This the liberal church provides. Its 
members can discuss all religious ques- 
tions with the same freedom and frank- 
ness that they use in discussing politics 
or other social matters. They can ex- 
change ideas, ask and answer one an- 
other’s questions, always feeling that 
underneath all disagreement is that fun- 
damental feeling of freedom for each to 
do his or her own thinking or believing, 
which, of necessity, will always be more 
or less colored by the environmental and 


educational advantages each has experi- 
enced, since no man’s thinking is any 
better than the facts and experiences 
which form its basis. ‘ 
Someone has said that religious liberals 
are religious folk who cannot believe very 
much. This is perhaps true, because reli- 
gious liberals are not required to believe 
or accept anything that has not been 
proved by the facts and experiences of 
Ee. AG the same time, they hold that 
they have no right to any opinion or be- 
lief they may possess at any time unless 
it is in harmony with the latest findings 
of modern science. I have no right to 
believe the world is flat if the facts show 
it to be round. 


oN 


That brings me to the third reason why 
I am a religious liberal; namely, because 
religious liberals believe in salvation by 
character and in the co-operative en- 
deavor for its achievement. 

The religious liberal accepts the dictum 
of Jesus, that by their fruits shall his 
real disciples be known. Hence we be- 
lieve in one world at a time—that if we 
make the most of our opportunities here 
and now for the building of the highest 
and noblest character, and that if we 
practice among ourselves mutual aid and 
hopefulness, so that by co-operative effort 
we make the best of the opportunities of 
this life for ourselves and others, the 
next world will take care of itself. 

The good life here and now, therefore, 
is the thing we emphasize and jointly 
strive for. Moreover, while we seek the 
noblest Christian character as our per- 
sonal goal, our belief in the Golden Rule 
makes us want it also for all, and en- 
lightened reason tells us that it can be 
best acquired by co-operative endeavor. 

Finally, I am a religious liberal because 
of the faith I have in the essential good- 
ness of man and the trustworthiness of 
human nature, and, as a corollary to this, 
the belief that real human brotherhood 
is both desirable and attainable regard- 
less of creed, caste, or color. 

Through the ages, at different times and 
under different circumstances, religionists 
have expressed various ideas. Conspicu- 
ous among them have been: God wills; 
Jesus saves; Christ heals. These may be 
all-suffcient for some, and we of the 
liberal faith are perfectly willing that 
those who hold them may do so peacefully 
if they choose. But for religious liberals 
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the trumpet-call “Man conquers” makes 
the greater appeal. 

As we look back through the vast ages 
of man’s evolutionary struggle from sub- 
man to man, and then from savagery 
through barbarism to civilization, and 
through the Christianizing of our present 
social order, we are helped by thinking 
of the noble words, “Man conquers.” For, 
as we look back over this long path as it 
is portrayed through the pages of history, 
we see, since the world began, the steady 
gain of man. Victory after victory has 
been his. He has conquered the wild 
beasts and made them his helpers; he 
has conquered the elements and made 
them serve him; the waters and the air 
he has subdued, and forced to carry his 
cargoes; even the gods of his ancestors 
have been changed and become his slaves. 
. He has conquered the cold of winter by 
fire; he has conquered the heat and bar- 
renness of the desert by irrigation; he 
has conquered disease by elimination of 
the germs that caused it and the mediums 
through which they were carried; and he 
moves on, ever forward and upward, con- 
quering hate and prejudice, superstition 
and ignorance, thus paving the way for 
universal brotherhood and world peace. 


en 


Furthermore, man’s conquest of his 
physical environment presages to us his 
future success in conquering the forces 
of his social environment. Indeed, man 
is now organizing and outlining his plans 
for such a conquest. He is beginning to 
think of the worship of God in terms of 
service to his fellow men, as Jesus of 
Nazareth emphasized in his ministry and 
teaching. He is beginning to take science, 
which is only a new name for truth, as 
his sayior-God, and to work and dream 
of that good day when “the war-drums 
throb no longer, and the battle-flags are 
furled in the parliament of man, the fed- 
eration of the world.” 

In conclusion, therefore, I reiterate that 
I am a religious liberal, not by inheri- 
tance, but by study and mental struggle 
and achievement. And I enjoy my affil- 
jiation because of the intellectual freedom 
and mental self-determination that one is 
allowed in our liberal churches, where 
one is continually urged forward by the 
summons: “Think, and let think!”’; where 
one is not considered a criminal because 
he thinks, or our enemy because he makes 
us think; where with an open mind one 
is free to investigate all things and hold 
fast to that which is good; where, to- 
gether through mutual aid and friendly 
co-operation, one cannot only build char- 
acter but render service, thereby paving 
the way for a better world, based on uni- 
versal human brotherhood; where man’s 
common sense is appraised for its true 
worth, and man’s past deeds can be con- 
sidered a prophecy of the mightier things 
he will yet do in co-operation with his 
fellow man, in the future, on the march 
ever onward and upward, conquering and 
to conquer, not with armies, but with 
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ideas, which are the most powerful things 
in the world when their time has come ; 
where man, together with his fellows, 
labors and strives until at last swords 
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have been made into plowshares and — 


spears into pruning-hooks, and peace and 
good will mark the dawn of the Kingdom 
of God, the Commonwealth of. Man. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


What He Believed 


EDWARD H. COTTON. 


“See the world as the work of God. Our 
thought cannot stop short of these ultimate 
realities.”—-WILSON. 


HEN a boy has had about him a reli- 
gious atmosphere, genuine and fine, 
from his earliest recollection until he 
leaves for college, the chances are he will 
earry the influence through life. We re- 
peat that the religion of Joseph Wilson, 
Woodrow’s father, and all the long line 
of Calvin-Covenanter-Presbyterian tradi- 
tion of the Wilsons and the Woodrows 
measurably determined the policies of 
that administration from 1912 to 1920; set 
in motion an association of nations; and 
gave mankind, as Dr. L. P.- Jacks ex- 
plained, an entirely original idea of gov- 
ernment, namely, “that the greatest 
nation must needs be a servant nation.” 
To what extent words and acts portray 
character will always be problematical. 
Smiles have camouflaged more than one 
deep-laid plot. Still, words and deeds do 
ring true or false in the end. Woodrow 
Wilson attended church regularly. But 
so have most Presidents. Regular church- 
going seems to go with the office. In his 
youth he taught a Sunday-school class, 
and for many years he was ruling elder 
of the Presbyterian church at Princeton— 
all of which may mean much or little. 
The fact that Wilson went regularly to 
chapel as a student and to chureh as 
President, that he taught in Sunday- 
school, and was a church officer, does not 
make him religious, though it does help. 
He read the Bible, also. His secretary, 
Joseph Tumulty, says he kept one con- 
stantly by him. This practice he laid to 
home training as well as to actual expe- 
rience: “The opinion of the Bible bred in 
me, not only by the teaching of my home 
when I was a boy, but also by every turn 
and experience of my life and every step 
of study, is that it is the one supreme 
source of revelation of the meaning of 
life, the nature of God, and the spiritual 
nature and need of man. It is the only 
guide of life which really leads the spirit 
in the way of peace and salvation. If 
men could but be made to know it inti- 
mately, and for what it really is, we 
should have secured both individual and 
social salvation.” 
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The estimates of great men on the Bible 
would make an interesting collection, for 
most of them sooner or later make com- 
ments. But Woodrow Wilson did know 
his Bible, as a human book. Said he: 
“The Bible speaks of the .human heart 
with a Maker’s knowledge of the thing 
He has made. By knowing that book we 


know the deepest things of daily life.” 
Again he wrote: “The Bible is the Magna 
Charta of the human soul. How those 
pages. teem with the masses of mankind! 


_... The Bible is the book of the people, 


not the book of the minister of the gos- 
pel—not an especial book to set forth 
some unknown doctrine withheld from un- 
derstanding. The Bible reveals every 
man to himself as a distinct moral agent, 
responsible not to men but to his Maker.” 
The Sacred Scriptures were evidently his 
guide more than is usually suspected ; 
for listen: “The man whose faith is 
rooted in the Bible knows that reform 
cannot be stayed; that the finger of God 
that moves upon the face of the deep is 
against every man who plots the nation’s 
downfall.” Good old Calvinistic doctrine, 
that! 


+ 


And this estimate rings true: “The New 
Testament is the history of the triumph 
of the human spirit in the person of 
humble men. How infinite is the variety 
of human circumstance, and of human 
destiny, heroism, and love! 
in which we see ourselves portrayed.” 

In an address just before he became 
President, he expressed appreciation once 
more: “Scripture is like all great litera- 
ture; it portrays us—all men. It is a 
picture of the human heart displayed for 
all ages and for all sorts and conditions 
of people. The Bible classifies world 
values; it says men at the last are judged 
by truthfulness, purity, rectitude. A man 
may have great power and small charac- 
ter. The standard of generosity is not 
the amount you give, but the amount you 
have left. The Bible is the book which 
strips life of its disguises and its preten- 
sions, and elevates those standards by 


which alone greatness, true strength, and > 


true value are assessed. 

And finally, as if to indicate how reli- 
gious conviction and hope for America 
walked hand in hand with Woodrow Wil- 
son: “Nothing makes America great ex- 
cept her thoughts, except her ideas, except 


her acceptance of those standards of judg-. 


ment which are written large upon these 
pages of revelation. I ask every man and 
woman to realize what part of the destiny 
of America lies in the daily perusal of 
this great book.” 


It is recorded that a soldier once sent 


him a khaki Testament, asking that he 
read it. He did, daily. 

He had equally definite ideas about the 
duties of the Christian Church. Our 
whole object in church work, he com- 


It is a mirror - 
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Pecke on one occasion, is to enable all 
to see the Christ: “Where there is fire, 
_ thither men will carry their lamps to be 
_ lighted. Where there is power; men will 
_ go to partake of it.” He regretted that 
: the Protestant community had in part 
set out to serve the classes, not the 
_ mmasses: “They serve certain visible up- 
_ lifted strata, and ignore the men whose 
need is dire.’ The church should be the 
great and vital center of every commu- 
_ nity. It should help workers get posi- 
tions, and farmers market their crops: 
_ “The spirit of Christianity is the spirit of 
| assistance. I have been a member of one 
_ or two churches that were organized per- 
fectly, but were active about nothing. The 
church must not only serve the individual 
soul but society also.” 

The faith of the Christian to him was 
evidently a guiding and directing prin- 
ciple, for he said: “After all, the most 
vitalizing thing in the world is Chris- 
tianity.” Christianity is not valuable to 
us, he explained, because it offers doc- 
trines about God and man, but because 
it has teaching which can be applied to 
life in this world and a still greater life 
in the next. Christ came to save our 
spirits; and Christianity fails except it 
inspire life. The object of Christianity is 
not so much to save human souls as to 
persuade men to help one another. True, 
Christians are always thinking how they 
ean assist friends, sell good things to the 
community, enlighten mankind: ‘“Chris- 
tianity is catching; a home that has it 
will instill it. . If you want your child 
to be Christian, you will be Christian 
yourself.” 


+ 


' Why he was grateful to Christianity 
we may get from this statement: “Chris- 
tianity has liberated the world, not as a 
system of ethics, not as a philosophy of 
altruism, but by its revelation of the 
power of pure and unselfish love.... 
Christianity gave us in the fullness of 
time the perfect image of right living, the 
secrets of social and of individual well- 
being.” 

He looked on his mission to Paris in 
the light of an appointment from the 
Almighty to proclaim the gospel of 
brotherhood around the world. But he 
wished to go humbly, too, not as one 
seeking fame and power, but the things 
of the Kingdom of God. “The great 
preacher reaches hearts,” he said, “by 
showing himself a brother man to his 
fellow men.” But many still question his 
motives. He spent little time in self- 
explanation, probably not enough. 

The Christ Ideal was visible to him: “TI 
do not understand how any man can ap- 
proach the discharge of the duties of life 
without faith in the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Where will you look for a finer apprecia- 
tion than this: “Christ, the embodiment 
of great motives, of divine sympathy, of 
that perfect justice which sees into the 
hearts of men, and that sweet grace of 
love which takes the sting out of every 
judgment! We do not, we cannot see 
Christ; but there he stands, the most 
monumental fact of history, with a sway 
over the hearts and lives of men which 
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has not been broken these nineteen hun- 
dred years.” He must have known by ex- 
perience the nature of the Christ: “Christ 
came, not to save himself, assuredly, but 
to save the world. His motive, his ex- 
ample, are every man’s key to his own 
gifts and happiness.” 

And how real was the presence of J esus 
to him: “No one can think of Christ as 
dead, unreal, a thing of books, a creature 
of theology. He is the embodiment of the 
Eternal. He is our revelation. In him 
dwelt a _ spirit great and universal. 
literature the 


Science is our intimation; 


THE BIBLE 


Letters to U. S. Soldiers and Sailors, 
August, 1917 


The Bible is the word of life. I beg 
that you will read it and find this out 
for yourselves. Read, not little snatches 
here and there, but long passages that 
will really be the road to the heart of 
it. You will find it full of real men 
and women not only, but also of things 
you have wondered about and been 
troubled about all your life, as men have 
been always; and the more you read, 
the more it will become plain to you 
what things are worth while and what 
are not; what things make men happy 
—loyalty, right dealings, speaking the 
truth, readiness to give everything for 
what they think their duty, and, most 
of all, the wish that they may have the 
real approval of the Christ, who gave 
everything for them; and the things 
that are guaranteed to make men un- 
happy—selfishness, cowardice, greed, 
and everything that is low and mean. 
When you have read the Bible you will 
know that it is the word of God, be- 
cause you will have found it the key 
to your own heart, your own happiness, 
and your own duty. 


imperfect voice of our fellow men seeking, 
like ourselves, an exit for their hopes; 
philosophy is what we would fain con- 
vince ourselves of, but cannot see. In 
Christ, in the God he reveals, the veil is 
torn away. You must ever seek in vain 
until you raise your eyes to the Christ 
when he is lifted up.... The master 
teaches that every soul that is truly to 
live must be born again, must come fresh 
into its own age with the spirit of immor- 
tality.” No one could long doubt that the 
President walked with that Friend Unseen 
after hearing him say: “Hvery human 
soul feels that the only power he desires, 
the only power that can relieve him from 
the tedium of the day’s work is this thing 
he sees enthroned upon the shining 
ecountenances of those who really believe 
in the love and saving grace of their 
Lord and Master.” 

“A God of truth is no mean prompter 
to the enlightened service of mankind. 
Character formed as if in His eye has 
always a fiber and sanction you shall not 
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obtain from the mild promptings of phi- 
losophy. Religion, conceive it liberally 
enough, is the true salt wherewith to keep ~ 
both duty and learning sweet against the 
taint of time and change; and it is a 
noble thing to conceive it liberally.” 
Could a person talk thus and not have 
spiritual aspirations? Woodrow Wilson’s 
character cannot be correctly appraised 
apart from a deep, lasting, controlling re- 
ligious conviction. It may have had its 
source in militant Calvinism, but its out- 
lets were certainly clear and free. 
“What are little personal standards 
compared to the great standards set us by 
the Spiritual Powers? Why, for them one 
would walk smilingly to the stake!” We 
begin, now, to get glimpses of the influ- 
ences which drove on this man to his 
gigantic task. He felt to the deepest 
depth of his being that he was a man of 
destiny, under orders. Nothing else 
mattered. j 
He was always applying experience to 
government: “There is an analogy be- 
tween patriotism and Christianity. It is 
the devotion of the spirit to something 
greater and nobler than itself. We are in 
the world to do something more than look 
after ourselves. America says, ‘We will 
not let any man make you afraid; and we 
will not letany man do you an injustice!’ ” 


-- 


Here is another conviction of his: “Your 
measurement, your direction, your whole 
momentum has to be established before 
you reach the next world. This world is 
intended as a place in which we shall 
show that. we know how to grow in the 
stature of manliness and righteousness.” 

Woodrow Wilson had considerable to 
say about a life that served. Now it is 
just as well, perhaps, to prove first by 
acts; yet Wilson did make the applica- 
tion. After all, he was an honest man, 
though he gave theories of government 
here and abroad a terrific shaking-up- 
Of course he was punished; how could 
he have expected any other treatment. 

What follows has grace of diction and 
high hopes; but he who spoke these words 
did his best also to redeem them: 

“Tt takes a great deal more courage 
and steadfastness to represent ideal 
things than to represent anything else.” 

“You know, when in the presence of an 
unselfish passion, that you are in the 
presence of the greatest force in the 
world, the only force that purifies com- 
munities or lifts nations to greatness.” 

“A nation cannot survive materially un- 
less it be redeemed spiritually.” 

‘Moral light is the most wholesome and 
rectifying thing in the world. I believe 
in the progress of moral ideas; and I do 
not know that I am sure of anything 


else. I will let nothing alone that I 
see going downhill, and in the wrong 
direction.” 


Yet how militant he could be: “I am 
tired of men who are merely on the defen- 
sive and are self-protective. Let them go 
out, seek an adversary, and subdue him! 
A man who is virtuous and a coward has 
no marketable value. He takes the 
momentum, dash, spirit out of life.” 

(Continued on page 662) 
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Atheism Plans Invasions 


SSUREDLY America provides a soil genial to 

new cults. One of the more recent and mili- 
tant is the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism. This organization has just de- 
cided to conduct an aggressive campaign which, it 
hopes, will stampede the nation into escaping into 
the refuge of its teachings. What are they? Article 
Two, in the constitution, reads: “The object of the 
society is to abolish belief in God, together with 
all forms of religion based on that belief.” It will 
undertake to accomplish its end by abolishing 
public chaplaincies, taxing ecclesiastical property, 
repealing Sunday legislation, abrogating all laws 
enforcing Christian morals, stopping the teaching 
of religion in public schools, preventing issuance 
of religious proclamations by government officials, 
removing the church cross from above the national 
flag, and erasing inscriptions on coins. 

The organization makes the sweeping declara- 
tion that it intends to wage unceasing war on all 
religion. It proposes to do this by flooding the 
country with literature, establishing branches in 
every State, and employing State organizers and 
national lecturers. It believes that in America are 
“millions of atheists whom agitation will precipi- 
tate into militancy.” The society publishes com- 
ments on the Old Testament which contain a good 
deal of truth. Special criticisms of churches, 
clergy, and laity have application in fact. But its 
program, generally speaking, is impossible. In 
the first place, it undertakes toe force its doctrines 
on the community, whether the people want them 
or not. Its assumption that millions in the coun- 
try will rush to its support once they know of such 
a movement is totally unsupported by the evidence. 
It reckons without adequate knowledge of history, 
philosophy, or logic when it endeavors to thrust 
aside at a stroke not only all religion but all men- 
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tion or suggestion of religion. The time may si 
when some other form of belief than the religious 
will satisfy the common mind, but that time is not — 
yet. The world must still seek its spiritual com- 
forts, crude, superstitious, pallid and unproductive 
as some are. You cannot rob mankind of its reli- 
gious consolations and expect anything short of a 
cataclysm. To realize the practical application one 
has only to compare activities in a community with- 
out churches with one equipped with churches. The 
atheists’ whole propaganda indicates maladjusted 
minds on the one hand, and on the other total 
lack of appreciation of the sort of world they are 
living in. 

The organization takes no account whatever of 
the fact that the human being is instinctively, 
probably incurably, religious. It takes no account 
of the fact that churches of all sorts, despite obvi- 
ous weaknesses, daily bless multitudes, some with 
the sacraments, some with offers of salvation, some 
with promises of eternal felicity, some with sweet 
reasonableness. In the mind of the organized athe- 
ist, these may all be sentimental musings, better 
eliminated than tolerated. But he argues without 
knowledge of human nature which thinks, acts, and 
lives, nine times out of ten, in conformity with its 
feelings. If humanity had not needed a God, it 
would never have gone in search of one. When 
the need passes, the devotion will pass. Until then, 
militant atheists are as those fighting a cyclone 
with a gentle zephyr. 


Simplifying the Calendar 


pet te IS PRECEDENT! Notwithstanding 

that, are we going to have a new calendar? The 
League of Nations has invited all countries to con- 
tribute information toward the project of a revised 
calendar year. It would seem that the proposal has 
a number of commendable features. Roman tradi- 
tion says that the first calendar was formulated by 
Romulus, 738 B.c. Then, in 46 B.c., Julius Cesar, 
guided by the calculations of the great Alexandrian 
mathematician, Sosigenes, reformed the calendar 
and introduced the Julian style, by which the year 
was made to consist of 365 days, with 366 days 
every fourth year. He commenced the year with 
January first. 

Unfortunately, Sosigenes’ calculations were not 
absolutely correct. Additional minutes and seconds 
he had not taken account of deranged the Julian 
calendar ten days in 1,500 years, making further 
change necessary. Additional reforms have been 
made through the centuries. But our calendar to- 
day is, in substance, what Julius Cesar made it. 

Reasons for the proposed revision include the fol- 
lowing: Variations in the months mean consider- 
able confusion to industrial managers in preparing 
monthly costs and reports, and in the matter of 
pay-rolls, interest, and accounting. The matter of 
equal pay-periods through the year has been con- 
sidered important enough by England and other 
Kuropean nations to persuade them to divide the 
financial year into thirteen rather than twelye 


periods. Again, the present calendar has no fixed 
dates. In different years, holidays occur on 
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- enough to ignore the charges. 
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nel aks or RS are celebrated, meaning 
added complications. 
The League of Nations asks churches to study the 


proposed alterations with care. Easter, at present, 


is an elusive day. As proposed in the change, it 


would be fixed on April 8. The calendar as pro- 
_ jected would consist of a year of thirteen equal 
months, each month to have twenty-eight days. 


This, then, would be the arrangement: 


_ All Months of Every Year 
Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. _ Sat. 
1 age snk: 4 5 6 iG 
8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 2 (269927 28 


The name of the added Aiea would be Sol, and 
it would fall between June and July. The League 
of Nations asks for a world decision by December 
31, 1929. In case the decision is made to accept the 
revision plans, the new calendar will go into effect 
January 1, 1933. Here is a proposal calculated to 
benefit mankind around the world. Discussion is 
sure to follow. Asa result, we may venture to hope, 
the nations will get a division of the year in keeping 
with the needs of business, religion, and general 
community requirements. 


Smith and Straton 


R. JOHN ROACH STRATON, New York min- 
ister of prominence, has launched a bitter at- 
tack at Governor Alfred E. Smith, Democratic 
candidate for the office of President. THE REGISTER 
has stated its attitude in the coming elections, and 
will sustain it. What follows has nothing to do 
with politics. 

Certain preachers of metropolitan reputation 
appear to have mixed motives; that is, they intend 
to preach the gospel pure and undefiled, and at the 
same time hope to reach the itching ear of the multi- 
tude. To tickle popular fancy they seize on this 
and that sensation. The preacher in question no 
doubt had his facts well in hand; but when such 
extreme accusations are delivered from a pulpit as 
we understand Dr. Straton delivered, difficulty is 
liable to follow when it comes to a matter of proof. 
Superlatives come readily enough to some lips; the 
trouble is, superlatives fail to convince, as in the 
instance of Dr. Straton’s polemic. He may be right, 
but his invective is thin and fails to convince. 

A debate is proposed between the minister and the 
Democratic candidate, to commence in New York 
and continue through the South. Governor Smith 
has agreed to the debate in New York. Such a dis- 
cussion will benefit no one. Its only results will be 
to add to suspicions already rife that the preacher 
is a seeker of gallery applause, and that Governor 
Smith is not a candidate of presidential caliber. If 
preachers do not have the sense to keep thirst for 
publicity under control, one might at least hope 
that an aspirant for the ‘highest office in the gift of 
the people would be dignified and self-contained 
It looks like a lam- 
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entable episode—one that will do nothing to elevate 
religion or politics. And it can have only damag- 
ing effect on Governor Smith’s candidacy. 

It does not matter so much whether this dis- 
cussion actually takes place—at this writing the 
debate is problematical—as that both men have 
shown their hands. Debated or undebated, the 
issue lies in their mutual declarations. , 


Analyzing the Monotone 


Nig AND THEN, in the quantity of reading 
matter that passes before the eye, one discovers 
quality. Marlen Pew, in Hditor and Publisher, re- 
lated the other day a human and soul-stirring 
chronicle, and one that deserves the somewhat 
timeworn comment, “touched with genius.” An old 
news editor had died, and science, analyzing his 
brain, found in its “miscellaneous contents” notable 
news events from the time of Russell Sage and 
Grover Cleveland to Sacco-Vanzetti, Lindbergh, 
and “Al” Smith. Science found all the news of the 
day diligently sought out and recorded. Yet certain 
individual self-denials were not found, nor did the 
cells give any trace of personal things most men 
prize, as land, houses, money, cars, boats, clothes. 
Whereby it would appear that “this subject seems 
to have been wholly interested in objective material 
which has no relevancy to his personal fortunes”— 
a fact which “induced this examiner to turn the 
brain over to the psychopathic department for 
further study and report.” 

In this way the work of the world is being done. 
That which keeps the wheels turning in this com- 
plex mechanical structure we call the community 
is not recorded, but unrecorded, effort. The dull, 
the colorless, the monotone, the regular, is not 
news. Not one personality in ten thousand is pic- 
turesque enough to get a notice in the public prints. 
No one knew the old editor except his associates in 
the newspaper office, yet for thirty-five years he had 
been gathering and editing world events for multi- 
tudes. Go into any community and you will find 
men and women who have been serving the public 
a score, two score years. Their names are hardly 
known even in their own towns. One cares for the 
shrubs in a public park; another is janitor at a pub- 
lic school; another reads proof in the local printing 
office; another mends roads; another brings the 
mail; another heals the sick; another buries the 
dead. So the lists could be lengthened to indefinite 
extent of honest, capable men and women who take 
care of our accounts at the bank, who manage the 
town affairs, who provide us with commodities, who 
manufacture our clothes, who transport us from 
place to place; who teach us, protect us, heal us, 
and console us. These are the ones who are doing 
the community’s work. When they die, the analyst 
will search their brain cells in vain for the record 
of any achievement which would make a good head- 
line. No poet sings their praise; and no encyclo- 
peedia tells of their work. But we think we know 
what the verdict of the Great Recorder will be. 


' in shame. 
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All This, Fifty Cents 


Tun Srory or Crvin LiperRTY IN THE UNITED 
Sratrs. By Leon Whipple. New York: The 
Vanguard Press. Pp. 366. 50 cents. 

It sounds almost sinister when Mr. 
Whipple says in the first sentence in this 


great little book, “Whoever has power has- 


civil liberty.” That virtual accusation 
runs like a disturbing overtone throughout 
his work. But let no one suspect him of 
any lack of sanity, scholarship, and per- 
spective. He is all that he ought to be in 
every page and part of his documented 
study of the violation of our spiritual 
rights as citizens even before, as he says, 
there was a United States. Mr. Whipple 
knows that we have had and still have 
measures of liberty, thanks to the fair 
and generous disposition of common human 
nature, even when men get into places of 
influence and authority. He is anxious to 
say that liberty has in fact advanced by 
progress in education, by extensions of 
democracy, by the increase of scientific 
knowledge, by the growth of religious 
tolerance, etc., and that in spite of fear 
and greed, a sense of fair play in common 
men does give the indestructible truth a 
chance to prevail. But when we are in 
stressful or excited times, the old Adam 
comes to the top, and terrible are the 
repressions and punishments, the burdens 
and incapacitations, which are visited 
upon those whose opinions differ from the 
prevailing sentiment of the community. 
Then we are not a democracy, but the 
meanest kind of tyranny. The head hangs 
And since the Great War we 
have been in a particularly unworthy 
state. Mr. Whipple’s study extends from 
1776 to 1917, the war and post-war period 
calling, he says, for special study. He 
begins with the first interpretations of 
our constituted liberties, and makes it 
plain that the old taint of divine right 
was strong in some of the Fathers. Prose- 
ecutions became persecutions. It is true 
to this day. The divine right of the people 
of Andrew Jackson’s time becomes the 
divine right of the majority and sometimes 
of the very few who, chosen by the voters, 
seize civil power as lusters after power in 
their little season of authority. 

How much real democracy have we? In 
the face of all the citations in this book 
of accursed violations, on religious, racial, 
political, and economic grounds, the answer 
in the emotional mind would be “None!” 
with probably an objurgation against this 
evil we meekly suffer. But that would 
not be Mr. Whipple’s answer. He sees 
into the heart of the matter. He moder- 
ates and hopes. “There has been a grow- 
ing sense,” he says, “that we have too 
complacently accepted liberty as an in- 
heritance, won by our forefathers, and 
somehow mysteriously embodied in the 
parchment of constitutions.” We have 
been learning that this liberty has been 
“sacrificed to the interests of powerful 
conservative groups.” The liberty-loving 
organizations whose soul is vigilance and 


whose method is publicity are doing much 
to alarm and quicken the people when re- 
formers and other intelligent patriots 
strive by peaceful means to make a better 
country and are threatened by mean pa- 
trioteers. Mr. Whipple has no faith in 
mere parchment; liberty must be “in the 
spirit of the people.” And when the mi- 
nority comes into power it must not do as 
it too often does—“persecute for its faith’s 
sake as once it died for it.” He adds a 
telling note: “Indeed the fact that some 
died for it proves it true’—and so they 
justify their own persecution. Men, con- 
cludes Mr. Whipple, must learn that lib- 
erty can be won only through action, and 
when won it must be shared. The highest 
ideal of liberty, reaching fo the heavens 
where saints and seers and martyrs are, 
is “to be willing to die that other men may 
have the right to teach what you believe 
to be false and dangerous.” 

For fifty cents, fellow freemen, you 
may have this book, and you cannot afford 
not to have it. A. Oo. D. 


The Seamy Side 


THe Ace or RHASON. By Philip Gibbs. 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


New 
$2.00. 


Having, in Young Anarchy, dealt with 
some of the brighter aspects of the prob- 
lem of modern youth, Philip Gibbs has 
now written a novel wherein he treats of 
the more ominous phases of the same 
question. As always, he writes with breed- 
ing and insight. His people are always 
human, his plots coherent and entirely 
plausible. Events happen as they do in 
actual life, situations are the more impres- 
sive because they are never in the least 
forced; nor does feeling ever descend into 
sentimentality. He sees life steadily and 
with discrimination. In his latest story 


he goes deep, yet his touch is consistently: 


firm and sure. We question if he has ever 
done anything better than this careful 
analysis of certain conditions prevailing 
in present-day civilization interpreted in 
the terms of romance. A charming young 
Englishwoman, daughter of a worldly 
clergyman and his rattle-pated spouse, 
marries an Oxford professor of biology, 
old enough to be her father. He has two 
ehildren, Cyril and Viola, the former 
thoughtful and imaginative, the latter a 
lovely pagan. A thorough skeptic himself, 
so far as conventional religion is con- 
cerned, he has brought up his children to 
be intellectually honest and, so far as the 
customary social orthodoxies are con- 
cerned, entirely lawless. Into this house- 
hold, with its scientific atmosphere, comes 
Margaret, with the vague faith she has 
been taught in childhood, to find her 
cherished beliefs gradually undermined, as 
she finds herself confronted with a theory 
of existence based on reason and pure 
science. What happens to her and the 
others comprising her particular group, 
which includes her brother Guy, a weak 
but attractive romanticist; Halliday, a 
young clergyman, a mystic, loyal follower 
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of the Son of Man; and her father-in-law, 
a scientist like his son and grandson, 
makes the story. Flaming youth, obeying 
its instincts without restraint, comes to 
tragedy. Old age submits to a Steinach 


. operation, to find a horrible rejuvenation, 


and dies, dancing the Charleston, Hesketh 
Jerningham, humanist, incorrigible opti- 
mist, prophet of the age of reason which 
is to save mankind from all ills and bring 
in the golden era of universal peace and 
righteousness, finds himself sadly disillu- 
sioned, and by the very young people to 
whose disdain of conventions, candor, and 
courage he has pinned his faith. Evidently, 
the author is convinced that the young 
people of to-day, with their defiance of 
custom, and their general policy of drift, 
lacking discipline and the buttress that 
spiritual Christianity affords, stand in 
slippery places. As Margaret says, “We 
must get back somehow—spiritually. 
We've gone all wrong. We've got into a 
dreadful mess, my dear, in our souls. This 
lawlessness and unbelief—this paganism— 
is frightful.” This thesis is argued with 
sincerity and force, sometimes brilliantly, 
always interestingly. Without question, 
The Age of Reason is one of the novels of 
the current season. A.R. H. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe Rockinc-CHarr. AN AMERICAN INSTI- 


TUTION. By Walter A. Dyer and Esther 
Stevens Fraser. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


An interesting contribution to the rap- 
idly growing literature of antique furni- 
ture. Collectors will find in it a fund of 
valuable information about rocking chairs, 
their history, makes, patterns, ete. The 
authors offer an interesting and convincing 
plea for the theory that these chairs, 
which seem to be a peculiarly American 
institution,. were invented by Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Srmpricity Towarps CuHRIST. 
C. Robbins. 
Sons. $2.00. : 

The atonement is the central fact in the 
theology of Dean Robbins. The life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ is sin- 
bearing, sin-breaking, life-renewing. With 
this theology we may not agree, but we 
can agree with the beauty and devoutness 
of the author’s spirit. C. R. Js 


; By Howard 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 


YourH InN Qurst. By Grace Stone Overton. 
New York: The Oentury Company. $1.50. 

A garbled quotation from Cale Young 
Rice, “shalls’” and “wills” in confusion, 
and dangling participles do not predispose 
the critic to a favorable mood; but in 
spite of these, this is a book which will do 
good, especially to those who are not sen- 
sitive to good English usage. Father 
Taylor said once when he was tangled up 
in a sentence, “Brethren, I’ve lost my 


nominative case, but I’m bound for the ~ 


Kingdom of Heaven.” Mrs. Overton uses 
the case method, and gives many illustra- 
tive examples. We like her handling of 
the sex problem. Always, her advice is 
good and wholesome. She is bound for 
the Kingdom. “ELE, 
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‘ Joan was listlessly shaking rugs in the 

_ back yard that July morning. At nine the 
air. was sultry and breathless, and the 
poppies wilted on their stems. Joan 
glanced beyond the Russian olive hedge 

_ hopefully as she dropped with a sigh on 
the bench under the cottonwood. She 
wondered what Connie Ray, the new 
neighbor, was doing. Somehow Joan had 
been too busy to cultivate the tall, quiet 
girl with the golden-brown hair and eyes 
and the wistful smile. 

“But I know I'd like her. I wish we 
had a chance to play tennis together or 
that she would go camping with us next 
week. I just feel Connie Ray would be— 
congenial.” 

From some unseen perch a shrill voice 
piped, “Hey, Sis, how’d you spell ‘re- 
spons’ble?’ ” 

Joan obliged, her blue eyes seeking the 
garage loft, screened from view by leafy 
branches. . | f 

“No, Jimmy. Not an ‘a,’ an ‘i,’” she 

insisted, spelling quickly as if she thought 
it a very disagreeable word indeed. 
Jimmy, probably the world’s poorest 
speller, was jotting things down in his 
daily record, Joan reflected with a faint 
smile. Since being intrusted with Scout 
funds, sacred to a future camping trip, 
Jimmy had felt terribly and audibly 
“reponsible.” 
' “The Seoutmaster has impressed it on 
him indelibly,” Father had chuckled to 
Mother. “Here’s hoping he carries the 
idea into the family circle and applies it to 
sundry careless habits.” 

“Hi, Jo,” Jimmy, the invisible, piped 
again, “s’pose you can rustle some eats? 
Gang’s coming this afternoon to discuss 
things, and it’s apt to make ’em dry. You 
know,” coaxingly, “lem’nade with lots of 
ice and cookies or san’wiches. Whatever's 
handy.” 

“All right, Jimmy,’ murmured Joan, and 
was rewarded by his eager, “Good sport, 
Jo. Make gallons, won’t you?” 

A good sport. Responsibility. The two 
things jumbled in Joan’s thoughts as she 
sat idly watching sun and shadow mosaics 
at her feet. Responsibility. She had 
looked it full in the face lately and had 
seen a stern, sharp-eyed creature that 
gloated over the ruin of girlish plans, An 
old witch out of a fairy tale—that’s what 
Responsibility looked like, Joan decided. 

Responsibility meant remembering to 
empty the pan under the ice-box; practic- 
ing when you longed to play tennis rather 
than scales, or lie in the hammock with 
a good book. It had meant giving up a 
jolly house party up St. Vrain Cafion in 
June when Mother was suddenly ordered 
to the hospital. 

“And a good sport Joan’s been about it,” 
Father had said proudly. “Never ‘crabbed’ 
about it. Kept things going with one eye 
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A Good Sport 
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‘and bossed us with the other, didn’t she, 


Jimmy ?” 

To Mother he had added privately, “And 
she kept cheerful even when Aunt Rhoda 
rattled in from Fruitdale that hottest day 
and kept Joan canning berries till bedtime. 
And,” he sighed ruefully, “you know 
Rhoda’s a strain on patience any time.” 

But summer was flitting by on wings of 
work, and at last old Responsibility ap- 
peared absent-minded, or probably she was 
off spoiling other people’s fun, Joan 
thought drolly, and hummed as she looked 
forward to next week and a taste of real 
vacation. 

“Just six of the Tried-and-Trues,” Gwen, 
her old chum, had danced in to explain. 
“Mary and Bab, Jinny, Margo, you and I. 
Miss Shirley’s promised to go along and 
protect us. We're offered the Blake 
cabin on Crystal Lake. Of course,” she 
shrugged, “it would be much grander two 
weeks later because of the regatta. Bud’s 
going to help Dave Carr sail the Gull. But 
every cabin’ll be jammed then, and the 
Blakes expect company from Texas.” 

“Oh, it all sounds heavenly anyway !” 
Joan had exclaimed. “Just to be up among 
pines and wild flowers and waterfalls and 
moonlight. Oh,” she broke off anxiously, 
“T can’t help wishing we could start to-day. 
It’s only Thursday and lots of things 
could happen before Monday, Gwen, and 
if anything does—” 

Gwen swooped on her consolingly. “If 
anything dares happen! You’ve earned 
this trip, Honey, and your mother says 
you’re going. If there ever was a good 
sport, Joan—” 

“Oh, don’t!” protested Joan, flushing. 
“Just doing what you ought to do doesn’t 
make you a good sport.” Then to change 
the embarrassing subject, “Why not ask 
Connie Ray to go?” : 

“Snubbed,”’ explained Gwen _ briefly. 
“We've asked her to things all summer, 
but it’s no use. That little sister, Nancy, 
isn’t strong, and Connie’s trying to take 
her mother’s place so hard she’s sacrificing 
herself. I don’t see why, with a house- 
keeper, Connie needs to feel so responsible.” 

Joan thought she understood, but she 

only said, ‘‘Well, she’ll go to school with 
us next fall, and I know she’s splendid. 
We've swapped books and recipes over the 
hedge, and I can tell. Besides, we worked 
together at the strawberry festival, you 
know.” 
. Gwen looked disgusted. “Yes, and 
stayed to do every last dish instead of 
going rowing and serenading with the rest 
of us. Sometimes, Joan,’ she came out 
eandidly, “I think you run this duty idea 
into the ground. Do your share, of course. 
But don’t let people work you to a 
frazzle!” With which good advice Gwen 
danced off to see the other campers-to-be. 

It was while Jimmy’s gang was making 
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away with cookies and gallons of ice-cold 
lemonade that the telephone rang. Mother 
had gone to a neighbor’s, so it was to 
Joan’s startled ear that her Uncle Hal’s 
voice spoke. 

“That you, Joan? Hate to bother you 
folks, but we’re having a run of bad luck. 
Rhoda slipped on the cellar stairs and 
lamed her hip. What with all the fruit 
ready to put up and the garden truck to 
*tend to, it’s a blow.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry,’ murmured Joan, her 
heart doing a tail spin to her heels. 
Brayely she faltered, “Is—there anything 
we can do, Uncle Hal?’’ 

“Well, now,’ the deep voice hesitated, 
then went on apologetically: “I’ve spent 
all morning trying to line up somebody. 
Rhoda thought Cousin Jen was the one, 
but Jen’s tied up with sickness at home. 
One of the neighbor’s girls promised to 
come inand help some, but Rhoda thought 
if your mother was well and could come 
for a week or two—” 

There was evidently a brief conference 
during which Aunt Rhoda “put in her 
oar”; for Uncle Hal added: “She says if 
your mother isn’t able, you’ll do. We're 
not asking you to come for nothing,’ he 
said hastily. ‘And we'd try not to be too 
hard on you, Joan.” 

Now—now was the time to say it. “I’m 
sorry, Uncle Hal, but I’m going away next 


Pebbles 


Out of a pellucid brook 

Pebbles round and smooth I took; 

Like a jewel, every one 

Caught a color from the sun— 

Ruby red and sapphire blue, 

Emerald and onyx, too; 

Diamond and amethyst— 

Not a precious stone I missed; 

Gems I held from every land 

In the hollow of my hand. 

Workman Water these had made; 

Patiently through sun and shade, 

With the ripples of the rill 

He had polished them until, 

Smooth, symmetrical, and bright, 

Each one sparkling in the light 

Showed within its burning heart 

All the lapidary’s art; 

And the brook seemed thus to sing: 

Patience conquers everything! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


Sentence Sermon 


We need to cultivate patience with 
our human environment.—P. §. Moxom. 


week and Mother can’t possibly come this 
time. Hope you’ll find somebody.” But 
Joan choked, her thoughts whirling madly. 
Then faintly her voice reached her uncle’s 
waiting ear. 

“T’ll come, Uncle Hal. 
o’clock train. You’ll meet me? All right, 
then. Good-by.” 

She had said it, and blindly groped her 
way to the couch, her uncle’s hearty, re- 
lieved, “You're some sport, Joan!” tolling 
the knell of her beautiful vacation trip. 
Stormily Joan sobbed her disappointment 
into the cushions, deaf to the gentle tap 
at the door. Then, realizing she should 
have fled to the privacy of her closet, she 
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sat erect, dabbing at her eyes desperately. 

“Joan.” It was the clear voice of 
Connie-next-door. “I just wondered if you 
could run over for a little tea party visit 
with me,” she was saying. “Father’s gone 
to the country and taken Nancy, and I’ve 
some lovely new books to show you—” 

Joan had to say something, and her 
thick, unnatural voice betrayed her. 

“Come in,” she said miserably. “You 
might as well see what a baby I am when 
my plans are knocked endways. IE know 
I’m a perfect fright.” 

Her attempted laugh was a dismal fail- 
ure, and at Connie’s shocked expression of 
sympathy, Joan burst into tears afresh. 
But it was different now. The sting was 
gone. Connie, it developed, had looked on 
the grim face of old Responsibility, had 
obeyed those grim commands. Connie en- 
joyed jolly times and going on picnics and 
staying all night, just like other girls. 
And as she talked soothingly, understand- 
ingly, Joan grew quiet and felt a strange 
sense of comfort. So, when they parted, 
they were not chance neighbors. They 
were friends. ; 

When Mother came home she found the 
table set and Joan packed and dressing for 


her trip to Fruitdale. “It’s all right, 
Mother,” Joan insisted steadily. “Of 
course, I’d rather go camping. But 


Connie’s going to write every day, and she 
never lets old Responsibility down her.” 

Mother was too dazed to understand ex- 
actly, but she declared they would some- 
how make it up to Joan. “And she went 
off with flags flying,” she told the family 
at supper, her voice not quite steady. 
“And if that didn’t take grit! The second 
time she’s had her fun smashed—and 
Rhoda does expect so much of people.” 

Helping out on a fruit ranch the hottest 
time of summer is no picnic. Energetic 
Aunt Rhoda was “particular,” and from 
her couch continued to issue orders with 
the merciless regularity of a machine gun 
in action. Hilda, a neighbor girl, and Joan 
were at it early and late; and in spite 
of Uncle Hal’s efforts to make things 
easier, he, too, was rushed from dawn to 
dark. The cooking, canning, and market- 
ing of vegetables had to go on. 

But every day the mailman left a letter 
for Joan in the box down the shady lane, 
and every night Joan re-read Connie’s 
letter and girded up her courage for the 
next day’s tasks. It was not easy, but 
Joan wasted no time in self-pity. 

“Well, Joan, you’ve stood by like what’s- 
his-name at the Pass of Thermopyl,” ad- 
mitted Aunt Rhoda almost graciously 
when the second week drew to a close. 
“Tt’s August, and you’ve earned some play. 
That letter Hal brought me was from my 
old girl, Hannah. She’s coming right 
away ; so if you want to catch the morning 
train home, get ready.” 

Just before Joan left, Aunt Rhoda 
tucked a bundle into her suitease. 

“That old Paisley shawl you raved over,” 
she remarked in an offhand manner that 
did not fool Joan. “Your mother can get 
some plain goods and put with it and make 
you a real pretty dress, likely.” 

Joan glowed, but before she could speak 
Uncle Hal had come in and was thrusting 
a ten-dollar bill at Joan’s handbag. 
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“But I don’t want it! That isn’t what 
I came for,’ she protested in genuine 
distress. 

“Don’t you reckon we know it?” blus- 
tered Uncle Hal. “You’ve earned three 
times that, if we tried to pay you, Joan. 
And it’s been mighty nice to have you here. 
You just spend that money on some fun 
before school starts.” 

“Oh, thank you both!” lilted Joan hap- 
pily. “I just had a letter from my friend 
next door,” she confided excitedly, “and 
she has asked me to go with them to 
Crystal Lake. We're going day after to- 
morrow and we'll have a cabin right on 
the lake where we can sit on the porch and 
watch the yacht races and the swimming 
and everything. Won’t that be glorious? 
It’s—worth waiting for,” ended Joan with 
a deep breath. 

As she told Aunt Rhoda good-by and 
drove down the leafy lane with Uncle Hal, 
Joan had a new and different glimpse of 
old Responsibility. Strange to say, the 
one-time witch was no longer grim, but 
fair and smiling.. Joan felt a deep surge 
of gladness. Perhaps, after all, Responsi- 
bility wasn’t a hateful old thing, gloating 
over disappointed humanity, but a kindly 
fairy in disguise. It was such a happy 
thought that Joan smiled radiantly. And 
Uncle Hal thought affectionately what a 
good little sport Joan was. 


[All rights reserved] 


Personals 


Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the Unitarian Laymen’s League, as- 
sisted by Rev. J. Harry Hooper of the 
First Parish Church in Hingham, Mass., 
officiated at the marriage of Dr. West- 
wood’s daughter, Miss Lucy Emma West- 
wood, and Trenchard More, at the bride’s 
home in Hingham, August 7. Mr. More is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Brookes More, Alaa 
of Hingham. 


Joan, eight-year-old daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. W. Rupert Holloway of the First 
Unitarian Church in Bloomington, IIL, 
died July 29. Rev. Carl Polson of Clinton, 
Ill., conducted the funeral service July 31. 


The August 9 issue of The Christian 
Century contains an article by Rev. John 
C. Petrie, minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Lynchburg, Va., entitled 
“Wanted: A Protestant Scholasticism.” 


Arthur W. Olsen of Springfield, Mass., 
formerly a national director of the Y. P. 
R. U. and president of the South Middlesex 
Federation, and Miss Catherine Bird of 
Dorchester, Mass., were married in the 
stone chapel on Star Island, Sunday after- 
noon, August 5. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
performed the ceremony. Miss Bird has 
been a teacher, also an active worker in 
the Nathaniel Hall Society of the Sih 
Parish Church in Dorchester. 


 Wittrea A. French, editor, publisher, and 
internationally famous expert in photog- 
raphy, who died August 4, was a layman 
of the First Church in Roxbury, Mass. 
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Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 
(Continued from page 657) 


Mr. Wilson was not a_ professional 
peacemaker, otherwise he would not have 
spoken in this fashion: “There is a 
war—the war with human passion, and 
the war with human wrong. The most 
solid and satisfying peace is that which 
comes from this constant spiritual war- 
fare—and there are times in the history 


of nations when they must take up the © 


crude instrument of bloodshed in order to_ 
vindicate spiritual conceptions ; for liberty 
is a spiritual conception, and when men 
take up arms to set other men free, there 
is something sacred and holy in the war- 
fare. I will not cry ‘peace’ so long as 
there is sin and wrong in the world.” 

No, he would not; and because he would 
not, he was handed over to the tor- 
mentors. Yet we more than half suspect 
they knew not what they did. 


[Next week: Chapter VIII, “The Cross 
at Last.) — 


Proctor Board Elections 


Increased enrollment for coming year— 
Dispensary and nurse are needed 


The annual meeting of the Proctor 
Academy Corporation, followed by the 
annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
was held at Andover, N.H., July 16. At 
the Corporation meeting, Richard W. Sul- 
loway of Franklin, N.H., Almond H. Smith 
of Melrose Highlands, Mass., and Greeley 
Curtis of Boston, Mass., were re-elected to 
the board of trustees for three years, and 
Mary L. Washburn of Boston, Mass., was 
elected to the board for two years. - 

At a meeting of the board of trustees 
immediately following the corporation 
meeting, Dr. Maxwell S. Savage of Wor- 
cester, Mass., was chosen president of the 
board; Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, 
N. H., vice-president ; Charles 8. Stone of 
Andover, N.H., clerk; and Richard W. Sul- 
loway, treasurer. Dr. Maxwell 8S. Savage, 
Richard W. Sulloway, and Almond H. 
Smith were chosen as the Executive 
Committee. 

The school was shown to i in good con- 
dition, with every sign pointing to the 
coming year as the most successful one— 
so far as pupils are concerned—in its 
history. 

The finances still need the loyal gener- 
osity of all Unitarians, and the school 
realizes that a small, well-equipped dis- 
pensary presided over by a nurse must be 
added during this year. ; 


Resigns at Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


After a successful pastorate of five 
years, Dr. John Sayles has resigned the 
pulpit of the First Liberal Church in Mt. 
Vernon, N.Y. Dr. and Mrs. Sayles. are 
spending the summer at their farm home 
in Cornish, Maine. : 


PorTLAND, MArINnE.—Miss Mildred YV. 
Owen, a teacher in the Waynflete School 
in Portland, will serve as director of reli- 
gious education in the First Parish 
Church during the coming year, = 


Rev. Robert W. 


GAIN Boston, Mass., is to have the 
Parker Memorial. It is to be carried 

on in the spirit of Theodore Parker and 
with the funds realized by the sale of the 


-ehurch built by his congregation in his 
memory. 


Its home will be the Bulfinch 
Place Unitarian Church in Boston; its 
director will be Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
minister of that church; and it will be 
another unit in the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches. 

The new Parker Memorial will have two 
distinct departments of work: a Sunday 
evening service, and a Little Theater for 
the presentation of religious dramatic 
productions. The Sunday evening meet- 
ings will be addressed by eminent religious 
leaders, also by workers in social service, 
writers, and educators who have a reli- 
gious message. The services are intended 
primarily for young people of Greater 
Boston, those who are young in spirit as 


: well as those who are young in years. 
They will be genuinely religious services; 


they will provide a fitting spiritual and 
worshipful background for the messages 
of the speakers. In the selection of 
speakers, the Parker Memorial will have 
the benefit of the co-operation of the 
Community Church of Boston and the 
Twentieth Century Club, so that many of 
the speakers appearing before the Club on 
Saturday and at the Community Church 
the following Sunday morning will be 
heard at the Parker Memorial in the 
evening. 

The first evening service will be held 
October 7 at eight o’clock. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of the Commu- 
nity Church in New York City, will be the 
speaker. Prof. H. Augustine Smith of the 
Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service will lead 
the congregational singing. At this and 
all other services the American Student 
Hymnal will be used. 

Other speakers scheduled for the autumn 
and winter are Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
of Unity Church in St. Paul, Minn.; Lewis 
K. Browne, author of “This Believing 
World”; Sherwood Eddy, internationally 
known Y. M. C. A. leader and prophet of 
social justice; Dr. Harry F. Ward of 
Union Theological Seminary and _ the 
Methodist Federation for Social Service; 
Prof. Theodore G. Soares of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Dr. Minot Simons of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in New York City, 
president of the Unitarian Ministerial 


‘Union; Frederick J. Libby of the Fellow- 


ship of Reconciliation; Prof. Jerome 
Davis of Yale University; Prof. Reinhold 
Neibuhr of Union Theological Seminary ; 
Dr. A.. Wakefield Slaten of the West Side 
Unitarian Church in New York City; Rev. 
John H. Dietrich of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin of the First Unitarian 
Church in Philadelphia, Pa.; President 
Mordecai Johnson of Howard College; Dr. 
Clayton C. Morrison, editor of The Chi ‘is 
tian Century. ‘wonat, 
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Parker Memorial Re-established 


To have Sunday evening services and Little 
Theater at Bulfinch Place Church— 


Jones, director 


_ The Little Theater for religious dra- 
matics will be under direction of Mrs. 
Lucille M. Vandiver, whose threefold ex- 
perience in teaching, in dramatics, and in 
church work fits her especially for this 
position. In addition to some work in a 
professional company, Mrs. Vandiver was 
active in the Little Theater group in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., where she was also a 
charter member of the Speech Arts Club 
and the president during its first two 
years. She has given many dramatic re- 
citals and coached and staged amateur 
plays. She was head of the expression 
department in the American College of 
Musie in Toledo, Ohio, and teacher of 
speech in Howard College in Birmingham 
four years. Her experience in reli- 
gious activities included work with the 
Y. W. C. A. and the directorship of all 
special programs for the Collinswood 
Presbyterian Church in Toledo, Ohio. 
The beginnings of the Parker Memorial 
are found in that famous and laconic 
resolution passed by certain men in Bos- 
ton more than seventy-five years ago: 
“Resolved, That Theodore Parker shall be 
heard.” These men hired a hall. People 
who were tired of the old supernatural- 
ism—which had not altogether departed 
from the Boston Unitarianism of that 
day—people who nevertheless yearned for 
purpose and vision and religious driving 
force in their lives, heard Theodore 
Parker gladly. They met in the Melodeon 
from 1846 to 1852; in Music Hall from 


Mr. Huxley Takes Account 
of “Non-rational Values” 


Prof. Julian Huxley sets forth “the kind 
of religion which modern-minded people 
are more and more coming to accept,” 
and he takes due account of the “non- 
rational values of religion.” Rev. Fred- 
erick M. BPliot notes this in commenting 
on Professor Huxley’s book, “Religion 
Without Revelation” in Unity Church 
Bulletin of St. Paul, Minn. Of this and 
preceding companion volumes, Mr. Eliot 
says: 

“T should like to commend to the mem- 
bers of the congregation the recent book by 
Prof. Julian Huxley, entitled, ‘Religion 
Without Revelation.’ It is the third vol- 
ume in a series published by Harper and 
Brothers under the general heading ‘What 
I Believe,’ the others of which were 
written by Father Ronald Knox and Miss 
Maude Royden. 

' “Taken together, these three books pre- 
sent a most instructive summary of the 
present religious situation. Father Knox 
writes, of course, from the point of view 
of the Roman Catholic Chureh; and his 
ideas. are entirely consistent with the 
theology of that great ecclesiastical body. 
Miss Royden represents the more or less 
liberal wing of the Protestant churches, 
and it would not be unfair to her extra- 
ordinary gifts as a preacher to say that 
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1852 to 1859; then again in the Melodeon. 
After his death, his congregation, known 
as the Twenty-Eighth Congregational So- 
ciety, continued to meet in the Melodeon 
until this hall proved unsuitable. Then, 
in 1878, at the corner of Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, they built their new 
church home and dedicated it as the 
Parker Memorial. 

But with the loss of the great leader, 
with the growing acceptance of Theodore 
Parker’s religious views by Unitarians, 
and with changing conditions in the city, 
the society that had grown up around 
his distinctive preaching declined in num- 
bers and influence. The last service in 
the Parker Memorial was held February 
3, 1889. At this service the property was 
turned over to the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches. Parker Memorial 
continued with a religious settlement pro- 
gram until 1922, when the property was 
sold to the Caledonian Club Building 
Association. Since then, the money has 
been held in trust by the Fraternity until 
such time as the Parker Memorial could 
again be established. 

Thus, under the auspices of the Beney- 
olent Fraternity and under the direction 
of Mr. Jones, Parker Memorial will once 
more proclaim a message of vital and 
serviceful religion, this time particularly 
addressed to the youth of the city. The 
Bulfinch Place Church building is being 
renovated this summer in preparation for 
the new work in the autumn. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, Mr. Jones will 
continue as minister of the church. Miss 
Edith L. Jones and, Miss Katharine H. 
Stokes will continue as coworkers with 
him in the work of the church and the 
Howard Sunday-school. 


her book carries all the disadvantages of 
so-called modernism. More than once, as 
I read her chapters, I seemed to feel her 
mind trying to come to definite conclu- 
sions which her loyal affections shrank 
from facing.” 

But, as Mr. Eliot continues: 

“Professor Huxley has no such difficulty. 
As a scientist, he has grown thoroughly 
accustomed to following the line of thought 
which his mind gives him to its logical 
end. Yet he makes due allowance for the 
non-rational values of religion, which puts 
him into a different category from the 
old-fashioned rationalists. His book is the 
best exposition of the kind of religion 
which modern-minded people are more and 
more coming to accept that I have yet 
seen. It is a religion that has thus far 
not been given any distinctive name, and 
that is probably a good thing; but it is 
nevertheless the most encouraging sign of 
our time that such religion is being held 
and set forth by men like Professor 
Huxley.” 


Berkeley Clubs Merge 


The Channing and Inverness Clubs of 
young people at the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Berkeley, Calif., have been 
merged. The combined organizations are 
known as the Channing Club. The Club 
will resume its Sunday evening meetings 
August 26. 
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Hymnal for Finnish Unitarians 


Conference of their churches in Minnesota decides 
on publication of the book and takes steps 
to seek out more leaders 


HYMNAL in the Finnish language for 

use by the Finnish Unitarian churches 
of Minnesota is to be prepared, and 1,000 
copies are to be printed as soon as their 
financing can be arranged. The annual 
summer conference of these churches, held 
July 8 on the shore of Lake Vermillion, 
decided upon this project and appointed 
the following committee to have charge of 
it: A. J. Jalkanen of Duluth, Finnish con- 
sul; Rev. Milma’S. Lappala, minister of ‘the 
Finnish churches; and Harold W. John- 
ston, a layman of the Virginia, Minn., 
church. Mr. Jalkanen goes to Finland 
this autumn, where he will probably 
arrange for the publication of the book. 

Meetings of the conference took place at 
the summer homes of Henry Tenhunen 
and John Soedrholm on Daisy Bay, Lake 
Vermillion, in St. Louis County, and were 
attended by delegates from the churches 
in Virginia, Alango, and Idlington, and 
by Mr. Jalkanen and Victor Gran, repre- 
senting the Finnish Unitarians in Duluth. 

By unanimous vote, Mrs. Lappala was 
retained as the minister of these churches. 
But, in view of the fact that she had been 
called to organize the Finnish work in 
New York City, she was given to under- 
stand that, if she felt it her duty to go to 
the new field, she would be released. 

The conference felt the necessity for 
new workers in the missionary field and 
for additional pastors. For that purpose 
they appointed a committee composed of 
Dr. John Raihala of Virginia, Mr. J. 
Jalkanen, and Mr. Gran to investigate the 
available material for field workers and 
for theological students. It was thought 
that in this region there should be several 
high school and college graduates that 
would be suitable and willing to undertake 
such work among the Finnish people. 
There are several young men and women 
who speak the Finnish language fluently 
and who have taken an active interest in 
church work. 

The next conference will be held at 
Alango, at a time to be announced by the 
Alango congregation. It is expected that 
the annual picnic will be held at the same 
time, and that a large and enthusiastic 
group will attend, as they have in the 
past. Each year the conference has at- 
tracted more and more people as delegates 
and as spectators and participants in the 
discussions and decisions pertaining to 
the welfare of the liberal movement in 
this region. 

Hach congregation has enjoyed a sub- 
stantial increase in membership, and has 
shown a healthy growth in interest in the 
work of the church. Greater numbers of 
the adults and young folks take part in 
church activities than ever before. 

_The annual picnic of the church in 
Virginia was held in connection with the 
conference. A large number of people 
braved the rain and came to the picnic. 
Even though it rained during the whole 
afternoon, races were run by the children; 


a tug of war.was pulled by two teams of 
men; and then the women, getting enthusi- 
astic, also tried their hand at the game. 
The prize for the winners’ was merchan- 
dise, and for the losing teams a glass of 
clear cold water, drawn from the spring 
on the summer premises. A motor boat 
race was the feature of the program. A 
delegate from Virginia won the prize, 
which was a shield upon which was en- 
graved the name of the donor and the 
date, as well as a picture of the race 
course and its environs. 

On account of the rain it was decided 
to postpone the rest of the program until 
Friday evening, July 18. Mrs. Lappala 
made a short talk on the principles and 
purposes of the church; and the operetta, 
prepared for outdoor presentation, was 
given on a stage. The operetta depicted 
country life in Finland. 

It was directed by Mrs. Hattie Tenhunen 
and J. Hliel Nummelin, members of the 
Virginia congregation, and both experi- 
enced amateur actors. The leading rdéles 
were taken by Miss Maidi Laury and 
Wilho Walkama, both of Virginia. The 
comedy roles were played by Mrs. Olga 
Moilan, who was the first woman to be 
married in the Unitarian Church at Vir- 
ginia ; Peter Partanen, Nick Ojala, Hilding 
Lothberg, and Emil Nikimaa. The other 
members of the cast were Samuel Koskela, 
who portrayed a recruiting sergeant, an 
important réle; Harold W. Johnston and 
Mrs. Wuori, who had the rdéles of father 
and mother, respectively ; and Ellen Turen, 
Inez Henderson, and Myrtle Rajala, who 
represented young folks and took part in 
the folk dancing which is part of the play. 


Appreciating Dr. Robins 


In appreciation of the work of Dr. 
Sidney 8. Robins as minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
since 1919, the Board of Trustees of that 
church passed this resolution at their 
meeting July 15: 


RESOLVED, That the trustees of the First 
Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, at the close 
of the nine years’ pastorate of Dr. Sidney S. 
Robins, recognizing and appreciating his splen- 
did intellectual ability, his spiritual and reli- 
gious sincerity, his social sympathies and tol- 
eration, and the vigorous character of his 
leadership, hereby express to him their deep 
regret over his decision to leave the ministry 
in order to become a teacher of philosophy at 
Lombard College, and their hope that the same 
qualities which have made his work an inspira- 
tion to this parish may bring him satisfaction 
and success in his new field. 


The Ann Arbor Daily News, regretting 
Dr. Robins’s departure and recounting his 
varied services to the community, de- 
clares: “The resolution adopted by the 
trustees of his local congregation properly 
could be signed by the citizenry as a 
whole.” 

At a farewell supper to Dr. and Mrs. 
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Robins, parishioners presented them with 
a check and the women of the Alliance 
branch gave Mrs. Robins a handsome 
traveling bag. 


Why Ramsay MacDonald 
Resigned from the Toc H 


The resignation of Ramsay MacDonald, 
former Premier of England, from member- 
ship with the Toc H organization came as 
the result of the recent decision of that 
body that a Unitarian minister might not 
be appointed as a padre in the movement. 
Mr. MacDonald, who was formerly a lay 
Unitarian preacher, wrote as follows re- 
garding his withdrawal: 

“IT had no idea that any old cuninoeeha 
was to be raised in the course of the ad- 
ministration of Toe H affairs. ‘Is a Uni- 
tarian a Christian?’ is a very interesting 
topic of theological controversy, but I 


am sure you will understand that it is not 


for me to take sides in it. If Toc H does 
so, then I must not be mixed up in the 
trouble that will arise. A Unitarian min- 
ister, for instance, who has been disquali- 
fied by your association, may quite prop- 
erly say to me, ‘You are supporting my 
disqualification and helping to insult my 
faith,’ and to that I honestly believe I 
have no adequate and conscientious reply.” 


Eyesight Trouble Compels 
Mr. Horner’s Resignation 


Because of continued trouble with his 
eyesight and the necessity for another 
operation late in the autumn, Rey. Thomas 
J. Horner has found it advisable to resign 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Nashville, Tenn., after three 
years of productive endeavor in that city. 
Writing to the church from Boston, Mass., 
Mr. Horner asked that the resignation 
take effect September 1, but relinquished 
his salary for July and August as a. 
financial aid to the chureh in getting 
started in the autumn. He also gave the 
church title to all the furniture and other 
furnishings which he had personally in- 
stalled in the house where he lived in 
Nashville. After the summer vacation, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horner will live ze their 
home in Wilton, N.H. 


At Bar Harbor, Me. | 


Preachers at the Unitarian Church in 
Bar Harbor, Maine, during the summer 
season so far have been Rey. Charles G. 
Girelius, Rey. Paul S. Phalen, Dr. Addison 
Moore, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Rey. William 8S. Jones, and Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will 
preach August 19; the minister for August 
26 will be announced later; and Rey. 
Oscar B. Hawes will conduct the service 
September 2. 


Services at Newport, R.1. 


Services at Channing Memorial Church 
in Newport, R.I., are being conducted 
throughout August by visiting ministers, 
the schedule being as follows: August 5, 
Rev. John N. Mark; August 12, Rey. 
Lyman V. Rutledge; August 19, Rey. 
Harold G. Arnold; August 26, Rey. 
William S. Jones. 7 
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The Christian Register 


What the Ministers will Discuss 
at Their Institute in Deerfield 


ROF, HARRISON 8, ELLIOTT and Dr. 

James Moffatt, both of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, are prominent speakers 
from outside the Unitarian fellowship who 
will address the Unitarian Ministers’ In- 
stitute, to be held at Deerfield, Mass., Tues- 
day to Friday, September 4 to 7. Present- 
day tendencies in thought bearing directly 
on religion and “The Minister’s Work in 
the World To-day” are the two themes on 
a program which includes also the names 
of such denominational leaders as Dr. 
Minot Simons, president of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, which conducts the In- 
stitute; Prof. William W. Fenn of the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
and Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon of the 
Meadville Theological School. 

Sessions will be held in the “Brick 
Church,” and Deerfield Academy will 
house about 125 of the attendants. The 
eost of board and room in the Academy 
will be $3 a day per person, and the regis- 
tration fee is $2. Reservations must be 
made not later than August 25 to the 
chairman of the Institute Committee, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H. The Deer- 
field Inn and the Deerfield Arms will also 
accommodate a limited number of guests. 

Deerfield is a town of unique charm and 
historical interest situated in the Con- 
necticut Valley within easy reach of the 
Mohawk Trail. It is noted for its historic 
houses, its arts and crafts, its century-old 
“Brick Church” (the First Parish meeting- 
house), and its collection of Indian and 
Colonial relics. 

The day-to-day program follows. 
hours are daylight-saving time. 


The 


TUESDAY, SEPTHMBER 4 


Afternoon—Enrollment. Members of the Com- 
mittee will be on hand after 2 P.M. 


6.00 p.m. Supper. 

- 7.80 p.m. Service of Worship, conducted by 
Darl C. Davis, Concord, N.H., 
Chairman of the Institute Commit- 
tee, and Charles P. Wellman of 
Deerfield, Mass. Address by Dr. 
Minot Simons. All Souls Church, 
New York City, President Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union. ; 

8.00 p.m. “Current Tendencies in WBHduca- 
tion’: Prof. Harrison §S. Elliott, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. Discussion. 

- 9.80 p.m. Adjournment. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPPTEMBER 5 

8.00 A.M. Breakfast. 

9.00 a.m. Devotional Service. 

9.15 am. “The Minister’s Work ‘To-day’: 
(a) “From the Point of View of 
the Layman,” by William Roger 
Greeley of Lexington, Mass.; (b) 
“From the Point of View of the 
Minister,” by Rev. Frank S. C. 
Wicks, D.D., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

10.45 a.m. Recess, 

10.55 a.m. Discussion. 

12.00 m. Adjournment, 

12.30 p.m. Luncheon. 


Afternoon Free. 
6.00 p.w. Dinner. 


7.30 P.M. 


9.30 P.M. 


9.00 
9.15 


10.35 


10.45 A.M. 


12.00 mM. 


12.30 P.M. 


Afternoon 


6.00 P.M. 
7.30 P.M. 


A.M. 
A.M, 


A.M, 


P.M. 


A.M, 
A.M. 


Evening Session. Address: “Three 
Literary Rebels of the Century,” by 
Dr. James Moffatt, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 
Discussion opened by Rev. Alfred 


Rodman Hussey of Plymouth, 
Mass. 
Adjournment. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6 


Devotional Service. 

“The Theological and Philosophical 
Trend of the Times”: Prof. Wil- 
liam Wallace Fenn, D.D., Bussey 
Professor of Theology in Harvard 
University. Discussion. 

Recess. 

“The Changing Code of Morals’: 
Prof. Robert James Hutcheon, D.D., 
Meadville Theological School. Dis- 
cussion. 
Adjournment. 
Luncheon. 

Free. 
Dinner. 
Evening Session. “Current Move- 
ments Within the Churches’: Rev. 
John C. Petrie, Lynchburg, Va. 
Questions and Discussion. 
Adjournment. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7 
Devotional Service. 
“The Function of the Unitarian 
Churehes—What Are We organized 
For?’ Rev. Maxwell Savage, D.D., 
Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Hrnest 
Caldecott, Schenectady, N.Y. Dis- 
cussion. 
Recess. 
Business Meeting, Unitarian Min- 
isterial Union. 
Devotional Service. 


Adjournment. 
Luncheon. 
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Heads Joint Church School Body 


The Channing-Murray Unitarian and 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
at its recent meeting in Gardner, Mass., 
elected Rev. Hendrik Van Ommeren, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Gardner, as its president. Other officers 
chosen were: Vice-president, Rev. A. A. 
Blair, Orange, Mass.; secretary, Rey. R. A. 
Day, Templeton, Mass.; treasurer, Mrs. 
EK. Strackton, Athol, Mass. More than a 
hundred delegates from various churches 


-in Worcester County attended the meeting. 


Among the speakers were Mrs. Norman 
Hapgood and Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education. 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of a BIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
‘Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


A 


SO cS 


Local and Suburban Service 


iz 


TC 
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MEADVILLE IS OUR OWN SCHOOL 


Trustees are all Unitarian at present and always have been 
men and women loyal to liberal religion. 


P. rofessors are all Unitarian though this is not required by 
‘the Meadville Charter which forbids creedal tests. 


Students are not being trained vaguely for religion in gen- 
eral but for actual work in liberal churches and pulpits. 


If you believe in yourself as a loyal Unitarian you will also 


believe in and support Meadville. 


Send to the Meadville 


Committee at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for a copy of 
our new circular, ‘More Than A Building.” 
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Be patient with 
the faults of 
others. 
They have to be 
patient with 
YOU 


San Antonio Personals 


Major William M. Connor, for four 
years judge advocate of the famous Second 
Division, United States Army, now located 
at Fort Sam Houston near San Antonio, 
Tex., has been transferred to Boston, 
Mass., and allowed a year of special study 
at the Harvard Law School. He and Mrs. 
Connor and their son have been loyal 
supporters of the San Antonio church and 
will be greatly missed. It is interesting 
to note that his successor as judge advo- 
cate, Major King, chances to be the only 
other judge advocate in the country who 
is a Unitarian. The new surgeon at Fort 
Sam Houston, Lieutenant Colonel Jones, 
is also a Unitarian. 

Carter Johnston of the church, who was 
graduated this year from the Breckenridge 
high school, recently won national recog- 
nition for the best report of a lecture in 
the high-school papers of America; and 
now, after serving as police reporter of 
The San Antonio Express, is to enter 
Chicago University in the autumn, having 
won a scholarship good for two years. 

The church is closed for the summer , 
but the pastor, Rev. Edward Day, who for 
over ten years has been in the Army 
library work, remains at his post in Dun- 
can Field near the city and will keep in 
close touch with those of his people who 
have not gone north for the summer. On 
July 1, his seventy-fifth birthday, he was 
picked up in the city and brought out to 
his library, only to find that his church 
friends had got possession of his building 
and proposed to give him a reception. 
The women of the Alliance are planning 
to keep up their study of philosophy the 
coming year under his leadership. 


Progress at Long Beach 


Since Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes assumed 
the pastorate of the Long Beach, Calif., 
Church, December 1, 1927, the congrega- 
tions have shown a steady gain month by 
month, with the exception of May, which 
showed a slight falling-off over preceding 
months. June more than made up, how- 
ever. The average attendance for that 
month was 10.5 persons above the average 
for December, 1927, a gain in seven 
months of 17.28 per cent. . 


Pacific School to Open 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry will open for registration Mon- 
day, August 20. The formal opening will 
be Tuesday, August 21, at 8.45 a.M., when 
President E. Morse Wilbur will conduct a 
brief service in the chapel of the School. 


The Christian Register 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF 
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THE WAYSIDE PuLPIT||D JIT R E-C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
UNITARIANS 


At the 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
| Prof, WiLLIAM ADAMS BROWN 
Author of “Beliefs That Matter’ 


Will discuss those beliefs in one of the 
addresses of an “Orientation” and Chap- 
ter Aid program, described in this issue. 
For information and oe write 


KENNETH Mepovcaee 
SIXTEEN BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the Autumn quarter begins 
October 1, next, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn ‘Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and .the growing demands of the 
liberal churches, It offers a course Or 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support, The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reessr, D.D., Presment 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 


to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. |. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- | 


tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Present, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Chiistions: % Pe f 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 2 y 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


; INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrter S. SwisHer, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
ean Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 8th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS aa So Lat E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas fF} 


Completely er Dntariai beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy und nitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for and girls. 


for particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. get fore cerseon” Andover, N.H. 
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“Orientation” 
Prof. William Adams Brown to address 
League Convention at Lenox— 
‘ Of and for chapters 
Prof. William Adams Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, author of “Beliefs 
That Matter,’ will discuss those beliefs 
before the annual convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, which is to meet 
again at Lenox, Mass., September 21, 22, 
and 28, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
Professor Brown will appear on the con- 
vention platform Friday night, giving one 
of a. few “orientation” uddresses, which 
are to be the feature of this year’s con- 
vention program. The delegates will live 
at the Hotel Aspinwall and hold all their 
sessions there. d 

That perennial question of the League 
chapter officer, “What shall my chapter do 
next year?” is to be approached this year 
at the convention through a unique orien- 
tation program. A statement issued to 


all League chapter officers says, in part:. 


“Are you inclined to look upon the pres- 
ent social order with complacency becatise 
you are profiting by it? Do you think 
little and worry less about the kind of 
people that are constantly multiplying and 
doing most of the voting? 

“Of course, in this keenly competitive, 
complex, and rapidly changing world, and 
amid the present-day kaleidoscopic spec- 
tacle of ‘isms’ and opinions, it is hard to 
attend to your business and raise a family, 
and—to find time to ‘get wise’ to the great 
issues of the day. ress 

“But if present-day life is kaleidoscopic, 
remember there are only three primary 
colors. There are two basic viewpoints: 
conservative and liberal. Remembering 
this helps much to simplify things. There 

are a few principles, a few situations, and 
a few ideals underlying all the complexity 
and conflict of to-day’s thinking and talk- 
ing and writing. 

-“What we all need is to be oriented. 
Webster’s International Dictionary ex- 
plains: 

o’ri-ent, v.t. 

3. Fig: To set right by adjusting to as- 
eertained principles; to put (esp. one’s 
self) into a correct position or relation. 
“To put men and women ‘into a correct 

relation’ with respect to the great religious 
and moral issues of the day, to help them 
achieve clear spiritual insight into the 
complex facts and forces of the good life— 
what task is there that more rightly be- 
longs to the liberal church? 

“And wasn’t that the chief purpose for 
which the League was organized? Is it 
any less than our duty to be ‘oriented’ in 
the moral and spiritual world? 

“At Lenox, Mass., in the heart of the 
Berkshires, the Laymen’s League will hold 
its eighth annual convention, September 
21-23—Friday to Sunday, inclusive. 

“Its purpose is orientation; it will strive 
to do two things: 

1. To orient the delegates with respect 
to a few of the foremost social and 
religious problems of the day. 

2. To show chapter.leaders how chap- 
ter programs can help to orient lay- 

men with respect to the foremost 

“i social and religious problems. 

- “In other words, this Convention will 
endeavor to help chapter officers answer 


a” ~item, 
is i 


indulgence. 


<n 


see 
FE CS 
The Mayflower Compact. 


Liquor would not_be manufactured 


Ik 


people did not buy it and drink it. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society gains its main impetus 
from the fact that the alcohol problem will remain with 
us until people themselves decide to stop its,use. 
tion should be studied, therefore, in regard to its effect upon 
personal indulgence. 


Prohibi- 


The Volstead Act makes the bootlegger a criminal. 
The moral law adds the bootlegger’s crime to the drinker’s 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


that perennial question: “What shall my 
chapter do next year?” <A program com- 
mittee of the League will present fulk out- 
lines of chapter programs dealing with 
those problems, that should be engaging 
more of the attention of religious men. 
How to put through such a program will 
be described and discussed. 

“The addresses of prominent speakers, 
outstanding men in their field, will try to 
clear up much present-day confusion in 
regard to three great fields of inquiry: 

1. Science and modern psychology 
with reference to God and human 

personality. 
. The changing status of the family ; 
training of children. 

8. Social problems; the human results 
of the existing social and economic 
order; weak spots in the social 
fabric. 

“Tn a word, they will try to orient us with 
relation to (1) God and the universe; (2) 
Our families; (8) Our fellow men. 

“Another speaker, at the end of each ad- 
dress, will state briefly and vividly what 
the Liberal Church and the League should 
be expected to do with regard to the prob- 
lem just presented. General discussion will 
follow. Round-table conferences will also 
deal with chapter programs. The sug- 
gested programs will be in printed form. 

“Thoughtful members of the League 
realize that the League and its chapters 
have given far too little attention to those 
questions in which Unitarian laymen, of 
all people, should take the most interest. 
Here are 273 religious groups that have paid 
but seant attention to religious problems. 

“The eighth convention, which plans to 
help correct this shortcoming, will not 
be a conference of national executives, but 
of representatives of the chapters. 

“The chapters, not headquarters, will de- 
cide. what kind of programs they are to 


bo 


-earry on. Here is the one big opportunity 


for them, through their delegates, to com- 
pare experiences and ideals and thoroughly 
thresh out this matter. 


. 
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“THE UNIVERSAL PASS” 


One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Each, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDH UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Die- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’” Street, 
Northwest. : 

THE HOMESTEAD—A real country home for 
rest and pleasure. Guests by day or week. 
Mrs. Samurnt T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


WANTED—-Young woman for governess to teach 
two children in country town. References ex- 
changed. THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER C-144. 


WANTED—Young man as attendant and com- 
panion to middle-aged invalid gentleman liy- 
ing in the country. Must be an American, 
strong and healthy, with at least one year 
of college training. Will not consider high 
school graduate or trained nurse. Write Box 
873, LiTcHFIELD, Conn., enclosing photograph 
which will be returned. 
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“Also, of course, there will be the usual 
conferences on those insistent problems of 
chapter mechanics and finances, where the 
exchange of experiences has proved so 
valuable in the past, throwing light on 
puzzling situations which have seemed in- 
surmountable at close range.” 

This will be the third time the League 
convention has met in this picturesque 
spot of the Berkshire hill country. Other 
gatherings here were in 1924 and 1927. 
Magnificent views, golf and other outdoor 
sports in abundance, and excellent motor 
highways are attractive features of this 
favorite meeting place of Unitarian laymen. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


s 


Campaign literature is fiction the plot 
of which is disclosed by the opposing 
party —Arkansas Gazette. 


Mr. John Hertz, who has several extra 
radiator caps, is thinking about buying 
some more cars to put them on.—Life. 


“Why do you laugh so loudly at the 
comic pictures? Are you really amused?” 
“No, I’m only trying to get my money’s 
worth.’—Washington Star. 


Some terrible things to call your enemy : 
Chivalrous; Bourgeois; Mid-Victorian; 


Highbrow; Law-abiding Citizen; Total 
Abstainer.—W. W. W. in Life. 
President Coolidge praises Andrew 


Jackson as the outstanding example of a 
good Democrat—Jackson having died on 
June 8, 1845.—San Diego Union. 


“Let me live in a house by the side of 
the road and be a friend to man,” sang 
the poet, who, a week later, decided to 
place an electrically charged fence around 
his apple tree.—Life. 


Maid: “The furniture man is here.” 
Mistress: “I’ll see him in a minute. Tell 
him to take a chair.” Maid: “I did, but 
he said he would start with the piano 
and radio!’—Sales Tales. 


A Yale professor says that he prefers 
“Tt’s me” to “It is I,” and that the former 
is permissible; but a great many persons 
would have gone right on saying “It’s 
me” even without this academic sanction. 

—Providencée Journal. 


Father: “Young man, I understand you 
have made advances to my daughter.” 
Young Man: “Yes. I wasn’t going to say 
anything about it; but since you have 
mentioned it, I wish you could get her to 
pay me back.”—United Churchman. 


Those purple hours 

Romanticists write about 

Probably happen 

When a red-letter day 

Falls on a blue Monday. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


An American said to an Irishman: “In 
America we have a hen that laid an egg 
Six inches long.” “In Ireland we can beat 
that,” replied the Irishman. ‘How?’ 
inquired the American. “With an egg- 
beater,’ calmly answered the Irishman. 

—London Telegraph. 


To a young man embarking on a busi- 
ness career, I offer the following advice: 
Perhaps you are puzzled as to whether 
you should follow the stage and become 
a matinée idol, or indulge in fisticuffs, and 
exchange left hooks for dollars. To those 
young men who are puzzled, I say: “Read 
your daily newspaper. Not the ‘help 
wanted’ ads, but the headlines. Read the 
headlines: ‘Shortage of Seats on Stock 
Exchange,’ ‘Thousands Demand Seats for 
Championship Fight,’ ‘Hundreds Unable 
to Get Seats for Opening of New Play,’ 
‘Civic Club to Act on Seat Shortage in 
Subways’ . read those lines, young men, 
not once, but over and over... then go 
out and get a position in a chair factory.” 

—H. F..M: in Life. 
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Aw che Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary » 
Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

Patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS — 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ae arncenraie minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
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“Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MarButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


(~ BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN: AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres. SJ 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


By ARTHUR WAKEFIBLD SLATEN, Ph.D. 


For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


Open June 26 to Sept. 4 


Week-end parties a specialty. Chicken 
dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
rates and reservations. 
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Season’s Largest Attendance for Alliance Week 
at Shoals, by Alfred R. Hussey . Ta 1s B54 
Liberalism Teaches That Man Conquers, by 
JamesC. Coleman . ... -; wun beneee 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion: VII, What He Be- 


lieved, by Edward H. Cotton . . . + « + 656 
Parker Memorial Re-established . . .. . 663 
Hymnal for Finnish Unitarians ..... . 664 
What the Ministers Will Discuss at Their Insti- 
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Literature 
All This, Fifty Cents, by A.C. D.; Books . . 
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A Good Sport, by Daisy D. Stephenson. . . 661 
Charch Notes). sisi % x! a ea et ee ee 
Pleasantries® 5..,.'0 52%) 413 ee eee 


Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
The Rev. Charles R. Joy will preach August 26. 
Summer visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister, 
(No services during August. Season of 1928— 
29 opens September 9.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Summer sery- 
ices, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


CHESTNUT HILL MEETING-HOUSE, Mill- 
ville, Mass. Interesting historical landmark— 
erected 1769. Services under auspices of Wor- 
cester Conference of Unitarian Churches, 
August 19, at 4 p.m. Preacher: 
Rev. JB. H. Tegarden. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a. M. Union Servy- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. William S. Jones. 


ARLINGTON: STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Union Sum- 
mer service at 11 A.M. Preacher Rev. J. R. 
Ackroyd, Minister of the Lewisham Congrega- 
tional Church, London, England. The Church 
of the Redemption, the Church of the Disciples, 
and the Arlington Street Church unite in the 
conduct of these services. Twilight services on 
the steps of the Church at 7 P.M., under the 
direction of Rev. Thomas M. Mark. : 
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THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August, Hach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 
One Dollar Per Year 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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W hen ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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August 19, 


